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IS THE BOOK OF JONAH HISTORICAL? 


By THE EDITOR. 


The book of Jonah contains an account of certain events which are 
commonly supposed to have taken place in the life and experience of 
- a prophet called Jonah. This prophet, if we are to regard him as an 
historical personage, lived during the reign of the second Jeroboam 
(824-793). Whether the book receives its name because this prophet 
was the author of it, or because it treated of events in his life isa 
question of no importance for our present purpose. Nor does it at all 
concern us whether the book contains all those marks which are un- 
derstood to be characteristic of historical style, except in so far as the 
lack of such characteristics may be assumed as an argument against 
the reality of the facts which it presents. We do not ask, Js the book 
of Fonah history, but Js the book of Fonah historical? It may not 
have been inserted in the canon merely as history, and yet be histor- 
ical. That is, the book may be a true record of certain facts and yet 
not have been made a part of Scripture s¢mply in order to make known 
these facts. The question we ask is, therefore, did these events ever 
actually take place, or is this story a myth, a fiction, a parable? 

What is to be said may conveniently be classified under three heads. 
These will be considered briefly in successive numbers of the STUDENT.. 
At this time we may notice some of the hypotheses which have been 
offered in order to explain the book on other than historical grounds. 
After this, the arguments presented against the historical character of 
the book will be taken up and considered, and then, the arguments which 
may be urged in favor of the historical character of the book. These 
papers will be followed by others on (1) the purpose of the book, and 
(2) the author of the book. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


I. SOME OF THE HYPOTHESES PROPOSED IN EXPLANATION 
OF THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


The space at our command will allow us neither to consider all the 
views that have been propounded concerning this book, nor to elabor- 
ate those which are selected for consideration. In reference to no 
other book of the Old Testament have learned men differed more 
widely or written more extravagantly. The book, moreover, has been, 
through all the ages, the butt of ridicule on the part of skeptics, while 
by. most believers it has been, and is yet, treated “‘as one of those things 
of which the less said the better.” The various views as to the book, 
whether influencd by skepticism or by shyness, are worthy of our 
attention. 

1. That a close connection exists between the story of Jonah and 
the myths of Hercules and Hesione, Perseus and Andromeda is assum- 
ed by many interpreters.1 The former of these myths stated briefly is 
this: Laomedon, king of Troy, in order to deliver himself and his 
country from the ravages of a sea-monster sent by Neptune, exposes 
his daughter Hesione as a prey to the monster. Hercules, returning 
from one of his expeditions, sees the maiden fastened to the rock. He 
slays the monster and frees the maiden. 

With this, the earlier form of the myth, it js difficult to connect the 
story of Jonah; but, about 200 A. D.? this version was amended to the 
effect that in this encounter Hercules was swallowed ; while by writers 
living still later,’ it is related that, being swallowed, he remained three 
days in the bowels of the monster, and came forth unharmed with only 
the loss of his hair. : 

The second myth runs thus: Cepheus, in order to save the neigh- 
borhood of Joppa from the ravages of a sea-monster sent by Neptune, 
secures his daughter Andromeda to a rock, that she may become the 
monster’s prey. Perseus, returning from the conquest of the Gorgons, 
sees the maiden and is captivated by her beauty. The monster, being 
shown by him the head of Medusa, is changed to stone and the maiden 
is liberated. In reference to these myths, it may be said (1) that the 
former, in its latest shape, is an embellishment of the story of Jonah, 
and not vice versa, (2) that the latter, except so far as concerns the 
location, has no conceivable connection with our story, and (3) that 
nothing could have been more inconsistent with the Jewish tendency 


1 Rosenmueller, p. 354; Friedrichsen, Krit. Uberblick der merkwuerdigsten ansichten d. B. Joni. 
1817, 8vo. 219 sqq., 238 sqq.; Forbiger, Comment. de Lycophron. Cassand. verses 31-37; cum Epi- 
metro de Jona, Lips. 1827. 

2 This is the date assigned by Niebuhr to Lycophron’s Cassandra. 

3 See Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. II., p. 187. 
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of mind than the adoption and embellishment of a foreign myth. Yeu 
Edward B. Tylor in Primitive Culture* says: 


“This singular story (i. e., the later form of the myth of Hercules 
and Hesione), probably in part of Semitic origin, combines the ordi- 
nary myth of Hesione or Andromeda with the story of Jonah’s fish, for 
which indeed the Greek sculpture of Andromeda’s monster served a: 
the model in early Christian art, while Joppa was the place where ves- 
tiges of Andromeda’s chains on a rock in front of the town were ex- 
hibited in Pliny’s time, and whence the bones of a whale were carried 
to Rome as relics of Andromeda’s monster. To recognize the place 
which the nature-myth of the Man swallowed by the Monster occupies 
in mythology, among remote and savage races and onward among 
higher nations affects the argument on a point of Biblical criticism. It 
strengthens the position of critics who, seeing that the book of Jonah 
consists of two wonder-episodes adapted to enforce two great religious 
lessons, no longer suppose intention of literal narrative in what they 
may fairly consider as the most elaborate parable of the Old Testa- 
ment. Had the book of Jonah happened to be lost in old times and 
only recently recovered, it is indeed hardly likely that any other opin- 
ion of it than this would find acceptance among scholars.” 

2. That the story of Jonah is connected with, and indeed derived 
from, the Assyrico-Babylonian myth of the sea-monster Oannes, was 
maintained by F. v. Baur.6 Oannes was a fish-god, or fish-man. The 
sculpture of it appears upon monuments of every size. Berosus, a 
Babylonian priest of the fourth century B. C., describes it as the body 
of a fish; while “under the head of the fish is the head of a man, and 
added to its tail were the feet of a woman.” According to the tradi- 
tion he was sent to that country by the gods to give instruction of 
various kinds to the inhabitants. He always came from the sea, teach- 
ing in the day time and returning in the evening to the sea. 

Now, it is a principle that there is always an historical basis, how- 
ever meagre, for every myth. It is a fact that these traditions, with 
other related traditions which might be mentioned, have their origin in 
the same region of country. Shall we, therefore, conclude that the 
“historical basis is found in the existence, from the most ancient times, 
of the dreaded man-eating monsters in the Mediterranean,—in inci- 
dents of actual occurrence in connection with them—and especially in 
the old narratives of what befel the Hebrew prophet, when he attempt- 
ed to evade the execution of his commission against the Ninevites™?” 
Such a conclusion would be in direct opposition to the view of Baur. 
One of four views must be adopted ; either (1) these myths and the story 


4 Vol. L, p. 389. 


5 The Prophet Jonas an ee Symbol, in Iligen’s Zeitschrift for 1837, p. 101, sqq. 
6 Layard, Vol. II., p. 466. 


7C. E. Stowe, Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. X. » 747. 
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of Jonah come from the same source; (2) the myths come from the 
story of Jonah; (3) the story of Jonah comes from the myths, or (4) 
the myths and the story of Jonah have no connection with or relation 
to each other. In consideration of the utter lack of support which 
exists for the first, second or third view, and of the strong evidence 
which may be produced in favor of the historical character of the book, 
it seems wise to adopt.the fourth view. , 

3. That the narrative of Jonah is not true history, and yet that, om 
the other hand, it is not pure fiction is maintained by De Wette.6 He 
asserts emphatically that in antiquity such narratives were never pure 
inventions. In his opinion, the material of the story was picked up 
from the traditions that were current among the people and the proph- 
ets ; but we need not hope to discover, either in the hymn, or in the 
Tobit XIV., 4, or in any dissection of the materials, any satisfactory 
information as to the “real facts,and what ones out of the life of Jonah 
lie at the foundation of the book.” Substantially this view was held by- 
Bleek,® according to whom it is necessary to suppose, if the book had 
any historical aim, that it could not have been written down till later, 
and then “from some inaccurate and partly distorted tradition as to 
the actual course of facts.” This writer, however, goes no farther than 
to maintain the historical character of Jonah, and to say that “although 
the matter—the historical substratum of this book may really have been 
partly derived from some other sources, it must be supposed that the 
author remodeled what he met with in an unfettered way.” Here, too, 
may be classified Kalisch,! who makes the book a romance founded, 
perhaps, on fact ; and Davidson," who says: “It is possible that a true 
prophetic tradition may lie at the foundation of the book. Jonah may 
have prophesied to the Ninevites, and various particulars respecting 
his mission may either have been written by himself or handed down 
orally.... We consider the much greater part of the book fictitious. 
An historical germ formed the foundation on which the writer worked.” 

4. That the only genuine part of the book is the song; that this was 
composed by the prophet upon escaping from drowning at sea; and that, 
the meaning of the song being misunderstood, the story, as we have 
it, grew out of this mistaken interpretation is advanced by Bunsen;” 
and upon the basis of the song this writer endeavors to restore the act- 
ual facts in the case. 


8 De Wette-Schrader, p. 462. 

* Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, Volk II., pp. 184,185. 
10 Bible Studies, Vol. IT., p. 122. 

11 Introduction, Vol. III., pp. 279, 280. 

12 Einleitung, pp. 569-579. 
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5. Dr. Koehler understands the book to have formed a part of a 
book of prophetic narrations, but that, in its present form, it is full of in- 
terpolations, alterations and transpositions. The second verse, e. g., 
ought to have told us what Jonah was to announce to Nineveh. The . 
reading of the Septuagint, “Yet ¢iree days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown” accords better with the narrative as a whole than the Hebrew 
reading, “ Yet forty days,” etc. Chapters I., 8, II., 2-11, IIL, 9, IV., I-4, 
contain traces of interpolations; while Iv., 5-8 consists mainly of in- 
sertions. These modifications are conjectures of later Jews who were 
“in search of a lesson-book on penitence, for reading in times of 
public calamity.” 

6. That the book is merely a moral fiction, a fable, a parable, with 
no historical basis whatever, is maintained by Semler, Herder,™ 
Michaelis,” Staeudlin,” and others. 

7. That the book is an historical allegory was argued learnedly but 
extravagantly by Herman Von der Hardt, who regarded Jonah as an 
historical character, but in this book as symbolical of Manasseh and 
Josiah; “the ship was the Jewish State; the storm the political con- 
vulsions which threatened its safety; the master of the ship, Zadok 
the high-priest ; the great fish, the city of Lybon on the Orontes where 
Manasseh was held a prisoner,” etc. 

8. That the portion of the book which related to the swallowing of 
Jonah by the fish was a dream, was argued by Abarbanel” on the 
ground that in the earlier part of the narrative Jonah was described as 
going to sleep. 

g. Ewald,” understanding (1) that little or nothing was ever written 
by the most ancient prophets, (2) that stories about prophets would be 
just as liable to spring up and suffer modification and enlargement, as 
traditions of any other kind, (3) that of all national legends, those con- 
cerning the prophets would constitute the most important part, (4) that 
such legends “might be revived and be newly shaped under the influ- 
ence of prophetic thoughts in such a way that they would serve the 
author simply as pliable material for the elaboration of his own prin- 
ciples,” sets forth that this is a “novelistic treatment” of some such 


1s See Article on Jonah, by T. K. C. in Encyclopeedia Brittanica, Vol. XIII., pp. 747, 748. 
14 Apparat. ad Lib. V. T. Interpret., p. 271. 
1 Briefe V. I., p. 136, 2d ed. 
16 Uebersetz d. A. T. pt. XI. Anmerk. p.101. / 
_1N. Beitraege, p. 225.. sqaq. 
1s Aenigmata prisci Orbis. Jonas in Luce in Hist. Manassis et Josiae; Helmstadt, 1723 fol.; also, 
Jonas in Carcharia, Israel in Carcathio Kerta; on 
19 In the 15th century. 
on Commentary on the Prophets of the ola ‘Gemeniind. Translated by J. Frederick Smith, Vol. 
V., pp. 90, 91. 
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stories or legends. While in itself it is complete, a close examination 
soon reveals the fact that it is only a portion of a large collection, “for 
it is surely very unlikely that an author should intend to write simply 
these few prosaic words (in times when literature had not split itself up 
into the fritters of leaves for the day and hour as in the present day), 
and it would be as easy to take a piece out of the Arabian Nights, and 
place it by itself as this small narrative-piece, now in a separate form 
and received into the Book of Twelve Prophets, which is in other re- 
spects so very dissimilar.” 

10. A recent writer! represents well that class of interpreters who 
are unwilling to concede that the book is a fiction, and yet are unable 
to prove to their own satisfaction at least that it is throughout histor- 
ical. This writer says nothing positively, but presents a point now on 
one side and now on another. In reference to Matt. xII., 39, 40 he 
says: “Our Savior’s reference to this event in the history of Jonah by 
way of comparison does not necessarily imply that he accepted it as a 
historical fact.... The supposed fact was all that was necessary to 
our Saviors purpose. Many a classical scholar refers to myths of 
paganism for illustration and comparison without his believing at all in 
their historic truth.... The book, with all its historical details, may 
be as literally true as Keil supposes, but evangelical Christianity 
makes no such demand upon our faith.” 

In concluding this necessarily brief resume of some of the views 
held upon the topic, the following statements may be added : 

1) The genuine historical character of the book has been defended 
by Piper,” Steudel,”® Laberenz,™ Luederwald,® Reindl,* Sack,” 
stenberg,”* Delitzsch,” Keil, and many others. 

2) The arguments employed by all who oppose the bieortenl 
view, no matter what may be their particular shade of opinion, are for 
the most part, the same. 

3) While some hold a middle ground, the majority take one or 
the other of the extreme positions. ; 

4) The purpose of the book in the Canon is almost inseparably 
connected with the question of its historical character. 

5) Whatever may be the opinion concerning the remainder of 

2 Harman, Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, pp. 399-401. 

22 Diss. Historiam Jonae a recentiorum Conatibus vindicatam sisteus; Gryph. 1786. 
23 In Bengel’s Archiv, Vol. II., p. 401 sqq. 

24 De Vera Lib. Jonae, Interp.; Fulda, 1836. 

25 Uber Allegorie und Mythologie in d. Bibel; 1787, 80. 

26 Sendung d. Proph. Jonas; Bamb. 1826. 

27 Apologetik, p. 355, sqq. 

28 Kirchenzeitung: 1834, No. 27, sqq.; Chistol. I., p. 467 ff. 


29 Keil, Introduction, Vol. I., p. 398 (Clark’s For. Theological Lib.) 
30 T’b., p. 395. 
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the book, there seem good reasons for believing that the song was not ~ 
originally the composition of the hero of the narrative; but that it is 
found in his mouth because, in general, it expresses the feelings of a 

man who has escaped from great danger. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


By Rev. WM. NORMAN IRIsH, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Albany, 
Amsterdam, N, Y. 


I. CRITICISM. 


All criticism of the Bible to be of any value must accept as funda- 
mental the fact that there was in the beginning a true copy-of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The Septuagint and Vulgate are both impor- 
tant in their place as showing this and the historical accuracy of the 
Bible ; but it should be remembered that neither of them nor both of 
them combined give the idea of what the text was at first or what it 
teaches now. 

Two men may write a sermon upon a given text; both in many 
points may be, must be, different in the arrangement of thought and 
use of language, still it cannot be said that either of them is any more 
than an exposition of the original text more or less true in general de- 
tails. Both, as an exposition, may have kept “the substance of the 
Word entire.” The two translations are, of course, nearer the original 
than any sermon or exposition, still the groundform of Biblical truth 
in the Old Testament must be its first, old language. 

Really, the Hebrew Text is the voice of God to the world ; it stands 
for every age as the primary enunciation of the Church for the salva- 
tion of man. No scientific study can do more for the humble, teach- 
able student than to enable him to understand the mere details of such 
a book. No individual theories could possibly mar the original text 
of such a book. Every neophyte in our theological schools knows, or 
ought to know, that in no single instance was a transcript made by a 
single hand. There was no such thing as writing by dictation ; there: 
was no incompetency, for the many and the best minds of the “schools 
of the prophets” were continually comparing and revising each other's 
work. A grammar then was an unnecessary thing. The boy placed 
in the school was, by constant exercise and the force of habit, tied 

’ down to the exact words of the text ; at an early age he could and did 
master “the holy tongue.” In all the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible we 
meet the same undeviating characteristics of the first, original copy. 
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Granted that there were other Hebrew writings then extant but now 
lost. Where is the evidence that the Church ever declared that such 


books as “The Wars of the Lord,” ‘The Book of Jasher,” and the 


“Annals of the Kings of Israel and Judah” ever formed part of the 
sacred record? They were so evidently not the work of inspired men, 
that they were not even put in the list of the Apocrypha. The pecu- 
liar form of the letters, the interpretations found at the top of the 
pages of the Pentateuch, the letters Pe and Samekh, the attenuated 
-and inverted words, the five divisions of the Psalms, are as exact as 
when first transcribed in the original copy. Given, say, twenty men 
of average ability and skill in the language to copy a Hebrew Bible, 
and the result would probably be that you would have an exact trans- 
cript. How impossible for an error to gain a permanent place ina 
single copy, when we notice the historical fact that the same number 
of skilled sopherim (scribes) were constantly engaged, not simply as 
legal commentators, but as special copyists of the Bible. The Tar- 
gums, as any one can see, were only a tampering with the sense of the 
Scripture. You may be surprised to learn that the four Oriental ver- 
sions, viz., the Chaldee, Syriac, Athiopic and Arabic, agree with the 
cognate dialect Hebrew, not as translations but as transcripts. 
The province of Biblical criticism, as we understand it, is not to 
undermine or weaken the original text, upon which all spiritual life 
and truth in it is based. A Hebrew Bible deals with topics of more 
than general human interest. The subject-matter, though familiar, 
having a practical concern with the welfare of each member of the 
great body of “all mankind,” is of such a nature that it cannot be 
handled like the common topics of the world. We are not sure that 
recent Biblical criticism is as fair and above-board as that which in- 
exorably rules in science. In the teachings of Galileo and Newton-or 
Darwin there is a fixed norm that guides and settles the evidence of 
all discovery. There could be no astronomy worth the name; no 
evolution in nature, though the phenomena were as familiar as the 
rising or the setting of the sun; no theory that healthiest and strong- 
est animals are the best for the propagation “of their kind,” without, 
not merely the presumption, but the absolute certainty, of fixed laws 
in nature which must not be disturbed an iota. It does not argue, 
therefore, any indifference or lack of enlightenment in the study of 
the Bible to insist most strongly upon those laws, which, though fam- 
iliar and cherished, are as fixed and absolute as those which bring 
about night and day, the rise of sun and moon, the ebb and the flow 
of the tides. 
We must have that one fixed norm, the actual existence of certain 
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holy writings given us by God Himself. No law in nature is more 
fixed or arbitrary than this. The Bible could not speak words of love 
and truth to the soul unless it were indeed the voice of God speaking. 
Here, too, the truth and authority of Scripture depend upon a testi- 
mony higher than that which is externa/; to sound the full depths of 
its worth the zz¢erna/ conviction must be so cherished and guarded 
that it will stand in our reverent estimation higher than all other an- 
cient books, and of course must be read, and understood, and inter- 
preted by rules more cogent than those with which we read or explain 
truths of a less sacred nature. 

What can possibly be meant by the Divine Book and the human 
understanding of the Book? We are free to claim the Hebrew Bible 
as the Divine Book, the Septuagint and Vulgate as human interpreters ; 
and our regard’ for them both is reverent, inasmuch as they are con- 
ceptions of the Word in almost the very langu&ge of the Word itself. 
More than this, they bring out fully the historical aspects of the Scrip- 
ture, and show in each and every variation that the voice once spoken 
must be the one voice of God for the world, and for all time. 

In Biblical criticism, the object of systematic and scholarly study is — 
not for the purpose of rudely putting at fault the real voice of God as 
heard in the text, but to show how that text has come down to us; 
how it teaches now exactly what it first taught. 

Modern Biblical criticism says to us, “ You could not now read a first 
edition of the Bible.” That may be. But the first Bible with its crude 
antique hieroglyphics, each edition given by the ages, down to the 
perfect one that lies on my table, are the same in conception and de- 
sign. No exegesis, no actual or theoretical interpretation, no dogmat- 
ic speculation, necessary as it is in its place, has ever disturbed the 
radical truth or oneness of that pure and perfect Word of God which 
underlies all as a divine emanation. Why should they be:so different ? 
We answer by a familiar example. At our elbow there is a very old: 
book, an exposition of Colossians, printed in 1627, from which we give 
a line or two: “Christ will bee a faithfulle, both High Priest in Hea- 
uen, by his intercession making request for vs to God, and both in 
Earth and Heauen he will bee a faithfull witnesse, so as while wee - 
liue, wee shall find the testimony of IESVS in our hearts.” It would 
be only the proper and human side to put and print this in modern 
language and type ; the mindof the author would remain intact. 

It will be fatal to modern Biblical criticism to presume that because 
we more naturally seek spiritual enjoyment and refreshment than en- 
gage in an examination of intellectual difficulties, we miss many truths 
which lie on a higher range of experience. Origen might think that 
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for himself the literal sense of Scripture was often “impossible, absurd 
or immoral,” and S. Augustine might add that “whatever has no prop- 
er bearing on the rule of life or the verity of faith must be recognized 
as figurative.” Every diligent student of the early writers in the 
Church is sure of this one fact, that they all teach and show beyond 
dispute that there is an undoubted natural sense, over and above any 
typical or figurative application. The ancient fathers might tack on 
any lesson they fancied, or give invariably an exegesis of warm and 
glowing color, warm and glowing as their own tropical nature, but 
they always did justice to the Word of God by assuming that it could 
never be disturbed or changed. Whatever they taught—seemingly 
unnecessary chapters, like Genesis X., XI., 10-26, the minor details of 
ritual, the larger part of Leviticus, the genealogies of Chronicles, the 
apparently tedious description of Solomon’s temple, and parts of the 
visions of Ezekiel—were not blank, useless pages to them, for to every 
part was given the same systematic and critical study. Any other 
mode of study would not have done justice to the Word as a whole. 
The inspired page stands as it is, and is either the Word of God or it 
is not. If there is any admixture of positive error; nay, if there is the 
slightest shade of human error, we are perfectly at liberty to reject the 
whole, because spuriousness can never bear the dmprimatur of 
Almighty God. If there is a perfect record, .it must be the record of 
a perfect God who has stamped upon His own Book a divine author- 
ship, whether men explain it in a perfect or an imperfect manner. 

We should not be alarmed by any modern Biblical criticism from 
giving serious attention to Dogma. Dogma is the product of severe 
Bible study. The dogma is not worth the explanation if the Bible is 
erroneous as a primary fact. Systematic theology involves an exhaust- 
ive study of the three great original languages of the Bible. Now 
what respect could we have for the Creeds, the Articles of religion, 
the doctrines contained in the Prayer Book, for any system of Chris- 
tian theology, if our schools of instruction should proceed upon the 
dangerous presumption that we have only a fallible Bible? There 
could not be any spiritual life, or sacramental nourishment either, 
without that which God has given us in the Bible. A proof text would 
be a sorry thing for dogmatic or any kind of use, if it were not incon- 
trovertibly God-given. For all practical purposes we might take the 
Sacraments with or without the Scriptures; live with or without a 
creed; receive or reject Christ; be influenced or not by the mysteries 
of Revelation, if we were sure that any part of the water of life was im- 
pregnated or poisoned, or the records through patriarch, psalmists, 
and prophets were only an autobiography of the Church and 
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could be changed by the feeling or whim of any one of the writers. 

The living Word, as the living Word of God, is quite independent 
of any true or false interpretation. 

In all the quotations from the Old that appear in the New Testa- 
ment there is not a single one that is different from the Hebrew. You 
will find, by careful examination, that a New Testament translated 
into Hebrew, and there are several such translations, carefully uses the 
words of the Hebrew Bible; and in no sense makes it “a God-man 
Bible.” Thus quoted; as it is continually, there is no human side ap- 
parent, actual or conceded by the New Testament writers. A human 
life in the Bible mixed up with the divine would be simply disturbing, 
for the Bible as the Word of God has no reference to abstract doctrine, 
a medieval view or any exegesis whatever. Very true, in it God con- 
verses with man, and man with God, but neither the lips nor pens of 
prophet or psalmist are anything more than intelligent human chan- 
nels which God has made use of to proclaim and transmit His original 
mandates to the world. These are no more a part of the Bible, as God 
is the Author of the Bible, than the printer who sets up the type, or 
the printing-press which rolls off the copies by the thousand. God 
may talk with them and to them in the most intelligent and affection- 
ate manner, but this share in divine converse can never make the hu- 
man speaker as to what he may say or answer an integral part of Rev- 
elation in the same sense we conceive God to be. 

Neither in the interest of scholarly exegesis is there an earthly study 
of any human side in the Bible. In it man appears on a higher range 
of existence than the lower orders of being, but he is at best treated 
as a finite creature by an infinite Creator. Exegesis, asa science, is no 
exposition or explanation that makes man the equal of God. It makes 
him of course higher than the brute, but like the brute, in respect to 
God, he appears as of secondary importance. The Spirit of God 
makes the Word of God a living word to us only on the indubitable 
assurance that the human feature is only the historical feature, and no 
more a part of the Word of God than that the scaffold of the building 
is the building itself. Exegesis is exhaustive when it shows the Word 
in its detailed texts for man, the aim and end of whose whole life is the’ 
glory of God. To show this plainly in explanation is the humble 
office of all exegesis. 

We must of course interpret Scripture historically. It is credible 
because it is historical. It does not go through the past ages haphaz- 
ard. It is orderly and consecutive ; profane history is not always. 
Various books and writings are an heritage of the Church to man, and 
valuable because of their rare historical worth. The Church, through 
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history, appears as it is, the Church of the Living God,* in the very 
same sense as the word is the Word of the Living God. Historically 
and really the Church is the elder of the two, and this makes the Su- 
preme Being in the orderly manner of His communications the one 
Eternal Being in His own Word, only for Whose Glory both man and 
history speak. It was for this purpose, aside from any historical study, 
that the Bible was given in the familiar languages of the world. God 
spake to man. Just what He intended for the continuous instruction 
of man, in some way, through His Providence, He has caused to be 
embodied in a Revelation; and that Revelation is called the Bible. 
There can be no discussion here of the question whether God uttered 
any more to man than we have. We are only responsible for what we 
do have, viz., Holy Scripture, for it alone, “containeth all things neces- 
sary for salvation.”t The prophets were actors in history ; and the 
Godt was speaking through them (MOAYMEPQE xai rodvtpérwc) as sensibly 
as He now speaks, through Christ, on the last day; i.e., the day of 
Christ and his Gospel. Neither its contents, its peculiar, fascinating 
but familiar topics, nor its differing national aspect, whether Jew or 
Gentile, can make the Bible less than what it is, a full and perfect re- 
vealer of the Wisdom and Love of Himself, Whose one Revelation 


declares a perfect will to a world of intelligent though sinful, ignorant, 
imperfect beings. 


II. SOURCES OF INTERPRETATION. 


These carefully sought out will lead to the primary principle of true 
Biblical criticism. We have the Bible. It starts with a Genesis, the 
first word of which is Bereshith, a beginning for all that follows. 
Translation is secondary, though a source of interpretation. It is not 
the Geneva Bible, not the Authorized Version, nor any Bible in any 
ancient or modern language that calls for criticism. The Hebrew 
Bible and that alone is now to bear the whole brunt of modern critical 
warfare ; for it alone has passed through an extended series of inter- 
pretations and translations, and “as it was in the beginning” so “it is 
now,” and “ever shall be,” the Word of God without a particle of hu- 
man error, or even change in primary principle. This cannot be said 
of either the Septuagint or Vulgate. 

1. The English Bible is for us a source of interpretation, partly on 
account of its peculiar history in connection with other versions, but 
mainly as the product of scholarship under the guidance of the Church, 


* 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
+ Articles of Religion. Art. VI. 
# Heb. i., 1. Greek Testament. 
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and simultaneously the two current views of interpretation begam 
which has ever been continued with more or less virulence down to- 
our own time. The Church of Rome has complained, we do not say 
how justly, that the English Bible was a translation simply in the 
interest of Protestantism. She therefore gave another translation in 
what is termed the Douay Bible. However there sprung up in eccle-- 
siastical literature two current views, one appearing to be intensely 
Protestant, the other just as intensely in favor of the Church of Rome.. 
One maintained that the Canon of Scripture included certain apocry-: 
phal books; the other, that doubtful books were*not to be admitted in. 
any sense. One maintained that the authentic text was best shown. 
by the Latin Vulgate version of S. Jerome; the other, that the Eng- 
lish was, in itself, the authentic text, superior even to the Hebrew 
Bible. One maintained that no method of interpretation which sought: 
the exclusion of tradition, as eqyal to the written Word, could be al- 
lowed under the pain of anathema. In the interest of neither view we: 
have tried to state these two current views on three important ways. 
of dealing with the Bible candidly and without any prejudice. We do: 
not believe either of them. As the Church is a via media, so the true 
sense, as we believe, lies just in the middle: the Apocryphal Books 
may be *“read for example of life and instruction of manners,” but not 
to “establish any doctrine ;” the Vulgate, jointly with the Septuagint, 
shows what is the authentic Hebrew Text, both by what each admits 
and by what each rejects; the method of interpretation must be that: 
of the visible Church of God speaking to us in every century back to: 
Apostolic days. This method of interpretation plainly declares that 
there can be no additions made “to the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints.” The difference between Romanism in its worst sense and 
Protestantism in its worst sense would not yield to the unbroken, un- 
vitiated authority of the Holy Catholic Church as it had existed in the- 
days of its pristine purity. Luther wanted the Scripture to mean just: 
what suited him, and the Romish party just what suited it. The dis— 
pute could not be about the Supreme Authority, for both equally- 
recognized that. One was clamorous in showing that the Bible could 
not be understood ; it was not clear; it was not intelligible. The other: - 
was equally bent on showing that there was nothing really super- 
natural. And so, as we see, one spoke in the interests of Transubstan-. 
tiation and its kindred doctrines, the other in the interests of Consub- 
stantiation and its kindred doctrines. On what principle, then, did! 
the Church of England receive its own work, the English Bible? We: 
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answer: As a message of divine truth, an orthodox system of truth, 
which made the whole scheme of Dogma, Orders, Sacraments, Creeds, 
just no more, no less than, it was in the earliest and purest ages of the 
Church under the authority of the Church. 

Perhaps we had better say, as we can truly, that the English Bible 
was a source of interpretation of the exact text of the Hebrew Bible, 
without being an exact interpreter of any doctrine or scheme of doc- 
trine that might be deduced therefrom. The authority of the Church 
is for us the ultimate arbiter of doctrine. She gave us an English Bible, 
a fair Hebrew Bible, “in our own dialect,’* not for the purpose of po- 
lemical discussion, but that thirsty souls might drink of the pure waters 
of Life and live forever. : 

2. But few traces can be found of the Septuagint influence in our 
English Bible. It cannot be denied but that it will ever stand, and 
justly too, as a primary source of interpretation for the Hebrew Bible. 
With such a work before us, having the recommendation of centuries 
for approval, it is folly to say, as it is now so strenuously maintained, 
that very few in churches of the Gentiles had sufficient knowledge of 
current languages and scholastic lore to give to the world such a mar- 
velous work. Greek and Hebrew scholars to the number of seventy 
worked together, so that among the common classes a Bible might be 
had that would instruct both Jew and Gentile. Among Egyptians, at 
Alexandria, the number stated above, after years of hard labor, gave 
to sacred literature a Greek translation—the Septuagint, or the version 
of the Seventy. Ignorance of the Hebrew would have been a formid- 
able bar to the introduction, or change into Greek, of a work of such 
magnitude. It spread with the Gospel, and reached and penetrated 
. every part where Christianity had won its way. It was a combination 
of Hebrew and Greek, not a little interpenetrated with the Latin, 
which Roman civilization had already brought to bear upon the two 
other languages, as clearly appears in the superscription that was 
placed above the cross when the Savior of the world was crucifiéd. 

And just here, another remarkable evidence of the Septuagint as a 
source of interpretation appears in the influence it had upon all Orien- 
tal literature. Actually the synagogue helped to further Christianity 
by the language of its ritual, and this was illuminated by the peculiar 
exegetical nature of the Septuagint. It was an ancient legend that 
the North was a place of darkness; the point whence light comes— 
the East—was alone, first in darkness ; the neighboring countries of 
the other three points of the compass had.already been blessed by the 
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rays of the Sun of Righteousness. In due time the Christian religion 
takes a step Eastward, and it was a gigantic step. At one bound it 
passed beyond the river Euphrates, into the very midst of Syria. 
Christian scholars, although appalled by the greatness of the work, 
found teaching an easy thing. They could read and understand, under 
the guidance of the Church, every line of the Old Testament.. Where 
is the proof of this? We answer that Syriac was the native language, 
and that was but a little different from the Hebrew. The Septuagint 
was necessarily carried eastward by the early missionaries ; and the old 
Syriac translation, called the Peshito, gave the sense and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture as it was most surely believed by all the Churches in 
Christendom. It is a remarkable coincidence in philological study 
that a Hebrew and Syriac Bible are alike even to the minutiz of words, 
parts of speech, and, as far as sound is concerned though not alike in 
form, or the use of vowels. © 

What is the status of the Septuagint in Biblical criticism ? A recent 
liberal professor in a narrow school of teaching in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his onslaught against the Hebrew Bible, makes the Sep- 
tuagint the equal of the Hebrew. He makes the assertion cleverly, 
cand takes for granted what never has been granted, that it is the Bible 
for the Greek mind as the Hebrew is the Bible for the Hebrew mind ; 
and this false assumption is made for the purpose of overthrowing the 
integrity of the Hebrew Bible. 

The Septuagint is a valuable outgrowth of the Hebrew Bible, noth- 
ing more. Its value is proportional, not primary. It is no more a 
divine part of the former than a modern sermon or essay is divine. 
The text zs divine; the sermon is not. The Church accepts the Sep- 
tuagint only as a commentary, a witness of certain ancient Biblical 
books, a copy and paraphrase of each, and of the accuracy of each 
record as handed down through the ages. We must not reject the use 
of the Septuagint though it is so entirely human; the Church never 
did. It is continually quoted by the early writers as they would a 
human book. It should be received as a valuable exegesis of the text, 
for, in addition to this, it is a testimony of the careful manner in which 
the Old Testament has been transmitted. 


The deviations that appear between the Hebrew and Septuagint | 


need not lead us to suppose that the latter should be regarded as the 
most correct. Just the opposite. On its face it shows that it is not 
the work of one man, but of a number of men of varied ability. Now, 
we may remove an ambiguity, depart from the original, may or may 
not give an analysis of its parts, and such work is valuable and wholly 
within the province of Biblical criticism. It is a substitution of one’s 
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own thought. Therefore you are not to accept the Septuagint and re- 
ject the Hebrew, because the former gives a different reading of Exodus 
XXIV., 10, XXIII., 20; Leviticus XXIV., 7; 1 Samuel I., 9; 2 Samuel XII., 
21. The scribes, as we see from these texts, had one duty to perform, 
i. e., to preserve the text intact; the Septuagint had another quite dif- 
ferent from this—to give an exposition of them. 

In the Septuagint we have the Greek for the Hebrew; not a trans- 
lation of the Greek, but a Greek exegesis. The emendations that were 
frequently made (nearly one hundred), while during the same time the 
Hebrew remained unchanged, show a manualis copia venalis following 
the former along its very limited existence. The tendency of modern 
Biblical criticism is to give the Septuagint a higher place than it really 
has, to the disparagement of the Hebrew Bible, and it is for this rea- 
son that it should be carefully studied. It is valuable because it is 
only a human treatise which gives an exact transcript, adding words 
and sentences or taking them away as the sense, in the human estima- 
tion of the writers, seemed to require. 

3. The Vulgate. As already intimated, this is also a source of inter- 
pretation. More even than the Septuagint it is an uninspired adjunct 
of exegesis, As the Septuagint was a translation expository of the 
Hebrew Bible, so the Vulgate is a translation expository of the Sep- 
tuagint. This appears primarily from the first Tabella* “quae anno 
MDXCIl. prodiit.” The changes in the Vatican editions that followed 
in 1674, 1768, 1765 and 1784, and certified “in collegio ss. Blasii et 
Caroli, kal. Octobris, anno MDCCCXI.,” show that as changes appeared 
in the Septuagint they were corrected in the subsequent Vatican 
editions. 

Examine first the Vulgate translation of the Pentateuch. It does 
not minutely follow, nor is it an exact translation of, the Hebrew. In 
the edition of 1674 there was only a small use made of an Arabic ver- 
sion, and no trace of this appears in the subsequent editions. How 
important it is as a source of exegesis can be seen in the Roman use 
of words which are still: the nomenclature of all good theology. There 
could be only one ritual and legal Torah. Had there been /qwo, as an 
author asserts, the question would have continually come up, Which 
shall we follow? That there was but one Torah is proved by the fact 
that the identical words that explain the positive bearing of the Ten 
Commandments, the levitical system of communion with God, which 
combined both a Eucharist and a Sacrifice, the sacraments of atone- 
ment, which made each a divinely sanctioned means of direct access 


* See Preefatis ad Lectorem, ex editione Vaticana anni MDxClI1. 
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to God, were never afterwards changed by priest or prophet. It strict- 
ly corresponds with the Hebrew and Septuagint in claiming Moses as 
the undoubted author of this part of the Bible, in the highest sense the 
mouth-piece of Jehovah. Jehovah, not Elohim, is the ruling word for 
the Deity; and it is therefore puerile to assert that because the Tal- 
mud says in one place that the prophets and the Hagiographa were 
implicitly given to Moses at Sinai, there must have been other oracles 
of divine truth. Does such an idea appear in the Vulgate or any other 
source of interpretation? It gives due place to the Law; in fact the 
idea of law, implying observance, would be lost without the five books 
of Moses. Starting with the full scope of levitical legislation, the 
sanctuary and the priesthood are made the highest types of religious 
approach to God, and prophetical instruction, though bearing a divine 
sanction, is not so high as the priestly, except where the duties of 
both priest and prophet were combined in one man. Though of sec- 
ondary importance, it was a means to impress upon the people the 
spirit of Jehovah, that the knowledge of Him might dwell in every 
heart, as Israel entered the Tabernacle and sought and gained the 
peaceful blessing of the priesthood. 


AL-TASHHETH.* 
By Rev. W. H. Coss, Uxbridge, Mass. 


To distinguish between conjecture and fact is a constant desideratum with Bib- 
lical students. That school of modern criticism whose most prominent teachers 
are Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen, seems to expend its ingenuity in a single 
direction, namely, in discovering discrepancies and incongruities unworthy of a 
revelation from God where humbler interpreters would find probable methods of 
adjustment. Its fertility of invention in that direction is balanced by a poverty of 
invention in the opposite direction. I admit that criticism as such should be un- 
shackled by any theories of inspiration; but I claim that in many cases where it 
seems as easy to choose order and wisdom as discord and impropriety, the former 
have been sacrificed to the latter. 

A well-known instance is the preference of the Septuagint to the Hebrew text 
of 1 Sam., chap. xvii., for this, among other reasons, that, after the slaying of 


Goliath, Saul seems ignorant of David, though the latter had been his armor-bearer. * 


This diversity is still insisted on, though it has been well accounted for, in at least 
three or four different ways. 

A less known instance appears in the title prefixed to a few of the Psalms, Al- 
tashheth; the reader may judge whether this phrase furnishes a foundation able to 
bear up the edifice of conjecture which has been built upon it. 

Robertson Smith refers to this expression repeatedly in “‘ The Old Testament 


* Destroy not. 
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in the Jewish church ”’; also in his article ‘‘ Hebrew language and literature” im 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. He holds that Al-tashheth, ‘‘ Destroy not,” is the 
name of a familiar song, to the tune of which these four Psalms (LVI; Lvm., 
LIX., LXXV.) were to be sung; and that the first line of this song is preserved in 
Isa. LXV., 8, DID M-ON, “Destroy it not, for a blessing is in 


it.” Mr. Cheyne, i in his commentary on Isaiah, in loco, remarks that this parallel- 
ism has been independently conjectured by Prof. Robertson Smith and Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe. But what follows if the identity of reference in the Psalm and the 
Prophecy is admitted? Let Prof. Smith tell us (O. T. in Jewish Church). ‘‘ These 
words in the Hebrew (of Isa. LXv., 8) have a distinct lyric rhythm. They are the 
the first line of one of the vintage songs so often alluded to in Scripture. And so 
we learn that the early religious melody of Israel had a popular origin, and was. 
closely connected with the old joyous life of the nation.” 

We find this remarkable argument again adduced, in order to strengthen a sim- 
ilar conjecture, on p. 105. ‘It may appear doubtful whether the oldest story of 

_his life sets forth David as a psalmist at all, It is very curious that the Book of 
Amos (v1., 5) represents David as the chosen model of the dilettanti nobles of 
Ephraim, who lay stretched on beds of ivory, anointed with the choicest per- 
fumes, and mingling music with their cups in the familiar manner of oriental 
luxury. Yet we know that David took a personal part in the procession which 
brought the ark up to Jerusalem with music and dance (2 Sam. VI.)........ The. 
passage makes it clear that in those days religion was not separated from ordinary 
life, and that the gladness of the believing heart found natural utterance in sport- 
ful forms of unconstrained mirth. Ata much later date, as we have seen, melo- 
dies of the Temple service were borrowed from the joyous songs of the vintage, 
and so it was possible that David should give the pattern alike for the songs of 
the sanctuary and for the worldly airs of the nobles of Samaria.” 

To most readers, the only comparison which Amos makes between David and. 
the nobles of Samaria relates to the invention of instruments of music, (or, if we 
disregard the Hebrew accents, it relates to chanting to the sound of the viol); any 
parallelism between “songs for the sanctuary ”’ and “ worldly airs” is invented. 
by the critic, not discovered in the text or legitimately inferred from it. The 
former part of the closing sentence in this quotation from Prof. Smith remands us 
to Al-tashheth (a jussive form, hence not Al-tashith, as Prof. Smith uniformly spells: 
it. Strictly speaking, the transliteration should be Al-tashheth. Of course, the: 
tsere becomes hirik again in the form Al-tashhithehu Isa. LXV., 8). 

Concerning this title, it is claimed 

That the Hebrew vintage festivals were occasions of joyous niet. 

That the passage in Isaiah, as it has a distinct lyric rhythm, was the first line: 
of a vintage song. 

That the title Al-tashheth in certain Psalms refers to this very song. 

That these Psalms were sung to the tune of that vintage song. Hence 

That the early religious melody of Israel expressed itself in forms of aporttal 
mirth. 

Of these positions, (1) is not only granted but insisted on. (2) is likely enough, 

_ though the verse quoted may have been from some other part of the song as well 
as the beginning. (3) and (4) are improbable in the extreme, and hence (5) falls: 
to the ground. 

This improbability is 
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a. Psychological. Were we to admit that the gladness of a believing heart. 
might express itself to the tune of a merry vintage song, yet we ought not to as-. 
sume, without incontestable proof, such a total depravity as the setting to a mirth-- 
ful air such sentiments as those of the 58th Psalm for instance, or the plaintive. 
cries of the 59th. It is not only true that the verse in Isa. LXv., 8 has a distinct. 
lyric rhythm, but that this rhythm is exactly appropriate to the praises of wine- 
and the vintage. It resembles closely the opening verse of the Horatian stanza 
which was so often applied to a similar subject. Compare the three accents :— 

Al-tashhithehu ki bh’rakhah bho. 
Vides ut alta stet nive candidum. 

It is common enough, in modern as in ancient times, to mis-join sacred hymns: 
and gay airs; aside from camp-meeting melodies, it may not be amiss to mention 
that one of our old and unsuspected church tunes was originally a German drink- 
ing song ; but still nothing can efface the psychological incongruity beween major: 
and minor, joy and sadness. Had the vintage musicians played their lively melo- 
dies to hearts bowed down with the feelings of these Psalms, they would never- 
have tempted those hearts to pour out their fullness; they would have been con- 
strained to exclaim: ‘‘ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced.$ As he- 
that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he. 
that singeth songs* to a heavy heart.” 

b. Religious. Let’ us form a mental picture of a group of jovial vintagers, 
treading out the grapes to the tune of ‘‘ Al-tashhithehu ki bh’rakhah bho,” the same. 
rhythm that I have sometimes heard at sea in a song which sailors shout to each 
other: ‘“‘O haul the bowline (pronounced bd’-lin), the packet she’s a rollin’:”” Now 
will Prof. Smith attempt to express in such a melody the prayer of Ps. Lvm., 1,. 
“ Be merciful unto me, O God! be merciful unto me ; for my soul trusteth in thee;. 
yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge till these calamities be. 
overpast ’”’; or that of Lrx., 1, ‘‘ Deliver me from mine enemies, O God; set me on. 
high from them that rise up against me”? It is simply impossible, not merely 
from a psychological but from a religious standpoint. It shocks our spiritual sen-- 
sibilities, for what communion hath light with darkness? The soul recoils from, 
publishing the bans, and refuses to believe that Israel committed such sacrilege. 

c. Metrical. Probably no one at the present day knows much about the laws. 
of ancient Hebrew music; but the theory before us assumes that it closely re- 
sembled modern music, and this assumption refutes the theory. Thus, the pas- 
sage in Isa. LXV., 8 is called the first line of a song, with a distinct rhythm, to the- 
tune of which these Psalms were to be sung. We must, of course, then, find a. 
similar rhythm at the beginning of each of these Psalms. Has it never occurred 
to the authors of this brilliant conjecture that no one of these Psalms will go to. 
that tune? Al-tashhithehu,”’ etc. forms what our fathers would call a very particular- 
metre. Amid the immense variety of modern music I remember nothing corres-. 
ponding to it except the sailor doggerel I have quoted. Sych a “ distinct rhythm ””’ 
could easily be recognized in the Psalms, if it were there; but nothing of the sort; 
appears. Besides, the title of the Psalms is ‘‘ Al-tashheth”’, which gives a different, 
metrical effect from that of ‘‘Al-tashhithehu.”” One sees at once in English the. 

‘difference between the Iambic “Déstroy Yt not”, and the Amphibrach “ Déstréy 
not”; the difference is as plain at least in the Hebrew. Whatever Psalm may 
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be sung to the tune of the vintage song in Isa. Lxv., 8 could not be sung to any 
tune beginning ‘‘Al-tashheth.”’ 

The reader will now see why I tax the so-called higher criticism with poverty 
of invention. Coming in contact with the obscure phrase Al-tashheth, it was al- 
lowable, of course, to understand by it the name of a tune, to which the Psalms 
in question were to be sung. But avery moderate degree of inventive genius 
would have suggested that there may have been a vintage song, ‘‘ Destroy it not” 
(i. e. the cluster), and a sacred song ‘‘ Destroy not thy people,” or “him that 
trusteth in thee.” 

Will this conjecture abide the test of experiment? It looks promising at first. 
Psalms LVI. and LXxv. each commence with a word somewhat like 


and 

If we were to omit the [}) in Lxxv., 1, which may be supposed to have crept 
into the text, we should have in the Athnah clause a striking metrical parallelism: 

But it will be seen that the resemblance is not quite perfect; nor does the first 
word in each correspond in accent with “Al-tashheth.”” The supposition breaks 
down, also, when we attempt to apply it to the other two Al-tashheth Psalms, Lvu1. 
and 

On the whole it seems best to abandon the view that Al-tashheth was the name 
of atune. It is noticeable that while Gesenius does not speak positively on the 
subject, saying “ FMWM-9N seems to be the first words of an earlier song, to 
the measure of which these Psalms were to be sung,’-—Davies’ lexicon simply 
says “it would seem to be part of some well-known song.” Is it not better, then, 
to fall back on the supposition that some allusion is intended to the contents of 
these Psalms? ‘In all of them there is a distinct declaration of the destruction 
of the wicked and the preservation of the righteous.” 


NOTES ON THE TARGUM AS A COMMENTARY.* 
By REv. M. JAstrow, Pu. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prov. XXXI., 27. The common translation reads: ‘‘ She looketh well to the 
ways of her house, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

While the grammatical construction of the sentence quoted offers no difficulty, 
it is obvious that, from a literary point of view we meet here with a bathos, entire- 
ly in discord with the general tenor of the beautiful poem. After having describ- 
ed the noble woman’s Virtues and untiring industry and forethought in all 
directions, to conclude with the praise that she eats no bread of idleness, is, to say 
the least a gradatio ad minus, and besides out of all logical connection with the 
preceding clause, ‘‘ She superintends the ways of her house.”” The Targum, how- 


* These lines intend, by means of a few examples, to show that the Targum contains a good’ 
many interpretative elements which have not yet received the full attention which they‘may 
deserve. 
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ever, makes idleness the subject, and bread the object of the second ¢lause, and con- 
sequently translates: “Clear are (to her) the ways of her house, and bread—idle- 
ness does not eat.’? The sense is clear: she has a strict eye on everything that is 
going on in her household, and sees to it that idleness shall eat no bread in her 
house. Luzzato in his Philoxenus, p. 108, while restoring the proper version, 
reads ‘‘ bread OF idleness,” without stating whence he has taken that version. 
Neither the editions before me, nor the variations quoted in Levy’s Targumic 
Dictionary contain the of which, it seems, Luzzato inserted in reliance on his 
wonderful memory, the Targum being to him as familiar as the original. Be this 
as it may, the fact that all, or at least, most of the Targum editions and manu- 
scripts read mayan without the prefix “}, must be welcomed as an improve- 
ment on the current conception. 

Isaiah 111., 12. Com. vers: ‘(As for) my people, children are their oppressors, 
and women rule over them.” For ‘‘the women” as the rulers may well be an 
allusion to the officers’ wives into whose households they are forced to bring lux- 
uries at the people’s expense. See v.14. It may fairly be left to the readers to 
follow up the various translations of the verse under consideration, and suffice it 
to state here that Targum and LXX. agree in taking the word 59}p79 as gleaner, 
and reading Dw for ap (the latter version having been noticed already by the 
commentary ascribed to R. Sh’lomo Yitz‘haki or Rashi). The verse reads accord- 
ingly : ‘‘ My people—its officers are a troop of gleaners, and creditors rule over it.” 
The singular 99379 as a collective noun is in conformity with the military terms 
rynw, OD, etc., denoting a troop of, etc. The figure of speech using the 


gleaning of vineyards for oppression and expoliation, is frequent; comp. Jer. vI., 
9. The change of ow) to Dw, '} is less recommendable, as long as we can well get 


along with the Massoretic text; but Sopp as gleaners is more than a mere ver- 
bal change; it gives the whole context a coherence otherwise missing. What has 
‘‘the eating up of the vineyard ” (v. 4) to do here, if no vineyard has been men- 
tioned before? What means “ the robbery of the poor,’’ when no poor have been 
spoken of before? But now we see the entire current of thought. The officers 
collecting the taxes go around like “the gleaner,”’ that is, the poor man entitled 
to the gleanings of the field (Lev. x1rx., 10); they take the last remnants of wealth 
from the oppressed citizen, and it is to them that the prophet says, “And ye have 
eaten up the vineyard, robbery of (what belongs to) the poor is harbored in your 
homes.” 

And we see here again how much a deeper penetration into the sense of Scrip- 
tural texts, will help to establish the age of institutions legislated upon in the 
Pentateuch. In our case, the prophet has before him the poor law about the 
gleanings, as a well-established though perhaps not generally observed institution 
from which metaphors can be borrowed with the consciousness that they are well 
understood. 


D4 THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


>GEDERAL + NOTES.< 


An Aramaic New Testament.—<A friend of mine does not cease to entreat me to 
“translate the New Testament into the Aramaic idiom which was spoken in Pales- 
tine in the days of Christ and his apostles, that is, into the language of the Pales- 
tinian Talmud and the Palestinian Targums. But his desire rests on an illusion. 
The Hebrew remained even after the exile the language of Jewish literature. The 
Ecclesiasticus of Jesus Sirach was written in Hebrew, as its fragments in the 
‘Talmud show. The original of the first book of Maccabees and of the so-called . 
Psalter of Solomon was Hebrew. The inscriptions on coins, the epitaphs, the 
liturgic prayers were Hebrew. The form of the laws was Hebrew, as appears from 
the codification in the Mishna. Also the book, in which, as Papias says, Matthew 
had collected the sermons of the Lord, was written é8paid: diadéxry. It is true, that 
in that time é8paiori and yaddaiori were not accurately distinguished. Nevertheless 
it is quite unlikely that Matthew wrote in Aramaic; for the Aramaic dialect of 
Palestine—which in the Talmud is called $D"\)D, and there and in the Targums 
can be better learned than from the so-called Hvangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
and the fragments of a Palestinian version of Psalms, published by J. P. N. Land 
<(Lugduni Bat. 1875)—was the language of daily life, the vulgar language, in which 
the people and also the learned were wont to converse and to hold controversies, 
but, # ‘ESpaig dié2exroc, in which St. Paul was accosted by the exalted Savior, Act. 
XXVI., 14, and in which he himself addressed the people of Jerusalem, Act. XXt., 
40; xx1I., 2, was the holy language, the language of the temple worship, of syna- 
gogical worship, of synagogical and domestic prayer, of all formulas of benediction, 
-of the traditional law; further, the parables, the anim:] fables, the lamentations 
for the dead in the Talmuds and Midrashim are mostly Hebrew; the holy lan- 
guage continued to be the language of the higher form of speech, even the popu- 
lar proverbs were only partly Aramaic. Josephus, stating in the Preface of his 
~work on the Jewish war, that his narrative was originally drawn up for his com- 
‘patriots of inner Asia in the common mother-tongue, certainly means the Hebrew, 
not the Aramaic language. Knowledge of Hebrew was then as now universal 
‘among the educated of the nation. Aramaic, on the contrary, was understood 
only by a small part of the Diaspora. Even now knowledge of Hebrew is much 
‘the more general, whereas acquaintance with the idiom of the so-called Talmud 
.Jerushalmi is a prerogative of very few Jewish scholars. Therefore it would be a 
useless attempt to translate the New Testament into the Palestinian Sursi. The 
Semitic woof of the New Testament Hellenism is Hebrew, not Aramaic. Our 
Lord and His apostles thought and spoke for the most part in Hebrew. And the 
New Testament, as the new Thora, the completive half of God’s revelation, must 
be translated into Hebrew, if we intend to make it a reading book for the Jews of 
-all countries and a constituent part of worship of the future Israel, who shall be 
‘saved after the entering in of the fulness of the Gentiles. The Translation into 
Aramaic-would be an artificial work, not without relative advantage—for it would 
exhibit in the New Testament language some features of the vernacular dialect of 
Palestine—but without practical aim. <A proof of its restricted utility is the little 
help, which the Peshito affords to the Hebrew translator.—Delitzsch, in his pamph- 
det on the Hebrew New Testament. 
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Chapters 65 and 66 of the Book of Enoch.—And in those days Noah saw the 
earth that it was curved,.and that its destruction was near. 2. And he lifted up, 
his feet from there, and went to the ends of the earth, and called to his grand- 
father Enoch; and Noah said with a bitter voice: ‘‘ Hear me! hear me! hear me!”’ 
three times. 3. And he said to him: ‘‘ Tell me what is it that has been done on 
the earth, that the earth is so tired out and shaken. May I not be destroyed with 
it?” 4. And after this time there was a great trembling on the earth, and a voice 
was heard from heaven, and I fell on my face. 5. And Enoch, my grandfather, 
came and stood by me and said to me: ‘*‘ Why dost thou so bitterly and lament- 
ingly cry to me? 6. A command has come from before the presence of the Lord 
over all those who dwell on the earth, that their end is at hand, because they 
know all the secrets of the angel, and all the violence of the satans, and all the 
‘powers of secrecy, and all the powers of those who practice sorcery and the pow- 
ers of fascination, and the powers of those who make metal images of the whole 
earth; 7. and also how silver is produced from the dust of the earth, and how soft 
metal originates on the earth. 8. For lead and zine are not produced like the 
former ;.a fountain it is which produces them, and an angel who stands in it; and 
that angel is excellent.’”? 9. And after that my grandfather Enoch took hold of 
me with his hand, and raised me up, and said to me: “Go, for I have asked the © 
Lord of the spirits concerning this shaking of the earth. 10. And he said to me: 
“On account of their injustice their judgment is completed; and will not be 
counted before me concerning the months which they have searched out, and 
through which they have learned that the earth will be destroyed and those who 
live thereon. 11. And for them there will be no place of refuge to eternity, be- 
cause they have showed them that which was secret, and they will be judged; but 
not thou, my son; the Lord of the spirits knows that thou art clean and free of 
this blame concerning the secrets. 12. And he has strengthened thy name among 
the holy, and will preserve thee from those who dwell on the earth, and will 
strengthen thy seed in justice for kings and great honors; and from thy seed will 
‘proceed the fountain of the just and the holy, without number, to eternity.” 

And after that he showed me theangels of punishment, who are prepared to 
come in order to open all the powers of the water which is under the earth, that it 
may be a judgment and destruction over all those who live and dwell on the earth. 
2. And the Lord of spirits commanded the angels who went forth, that they 
should not lift up their hands, but should wait; for these angels are over the pow- 
er of the waters. 8. And I went away from the presence of Enoch. 


The Music of the Bible.—The division of the Music of the Bible into three 
‘kinds—namely, as used in worship, war, and social intercourse—naturally suggests 
itself; and it would be an exceedingly good division, if only there existed sufficient 
materials for its story. But, unfortunately, direct information on the subject is 
most scanty ; for often that which seems at first sight a plain statement of facts, 
will on examination turn out far otherwise. For instance, we are told that Jubal 
was ‘“‘the father of such as handle the harp and the organ.” This reads thus in 
the Lutheran version : ‘‘ Und sein Bruder hiesz Jubal, von dem sind hergekommen 
die Geiger und Pfeifer” (and his brother was named Jubal, from whom descended 
fiddlers and pipers”’). On turning to the Septuagint version, we shall find that no 
less than three totally distinct words are used in different parts of the Bible to 
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translate the word we render “organ.”! We must, therefore look to the nations 
with which the Jews came into contact as the best source of information, We 
shall soon in this manner find valuable matter. For instance, Laban is said to 
have regretted the suddenness of Jacob’s departure, because it deprived him of 
the opportunity of sending him away with music. ‘ Wherefore didst thou flee 
away secretly, and steal away from me; and didst not tell me, that I might have. 
sent thee away with mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp?” (Gen. 
XXXI., 27). Kinnor, or cinnor,is the word here used for “harp,” and it is the 
only stringed instrument mentioned in the Pentateuch. Laban being a Syrian, we. 
shall be justified in believing this to be a Syrian instrument, and not, as some- 
times stated, of Phoenician origin. This text also shows that music was used for 
home festivals. But it must not be expected that, as an art, music could reach a. 
very high standard amongst nomadic tribes, whose roof was never more substan- 
tial than a tent, whose temple of worship was the canopy of heaven. 

The intercourse between Abraham and the Canaanites in all probability influenc- 
ed future Hebrew music. Then follows Jacob’s residence with Laban, alluded to. 
above, which probably caused his posterity to carry a certain amount of Syriac. 
music, or musical instruments, into Egypt. But, again, a stay of four centuries. 
in so civilized a country as Egypt must have largely added to their knowledge of 
the art; and it seems not unfair to suppose that whatever system of notation the 
Hebrews adopted was learnt from the Egyptians. The strong love of poetry 
amongst the Jews is shown by frequent allusions in Holy Scripture even as early 
as the Pentateuch ; but where did they learn to set their inspired songs to tunes? 
In all probability in Egypt; and, unpleasant as it may sound to say so, the glori- 
ous song of Moses was most probably sung to some.simple Egyptian chant, well. 
known and popular. It may be said, “‘ Why ascribe all the invention of the art to. 
the neighbors of the Jews, and deny to the Jews the power of forming their own. 
melodies and their own instruments?” The reply is simple—pastoral duties and. 
a pastoral mode of life, as a matter of fact, do not tend to foster constructive art. 
in such a manner as the concentration of highly-educated men in large cities ; and. 
whereas the Jews, during their stay in Egypt, could have but small opportunities. 
of inventing or elaborating a system of music, the Egyptians themselves had, not. 
only then, but for centuries previous to the immigration of the Hebrews, the most. 
favorable opportunities. Their learning was notorious, and it is an accepted fact. 
that music was a recognized branch of their learning. But, to continue: the 
wandering in the wilderness could not conduce to artistic progress, nor did. more 
favorable opportunities present themselves after the establishment of the Jews in. 
the promised land under Joshua, for they then passed through some five centuries of 
almost constant warfare with neighboring nations. And it must not be forgotten. 
that Solomon had to employ foreign workmen for all delicate work, and probably, 
therefore, for the construction of musical instruments. We read, ‘And the king 
made of the almug trees pillars for the house of the Lord, and for the king’s. 
house, harps also and psalteries for singers: there came no such almug trees, nor 
were seen unto this day” (1 Kings x., 12). Then, again, after the time of Solo- 
mon the troubled state of divided Israel was most unsuited to the cultivation of 
native art; while, on the other hand, the constant intercourse of the Jews with 
the Assyrians, and their forced residence among them while in captivity, must. 


Gen. iv., 21; Parudc, Job xxi., 12 and xxx., 81; Spyavov, Ps, cl., 4. 
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have modified existing music, or must have given it some fresh ingredients. 

It may be said, therefore, on the whole, that the internal condition of the Jews 
offered at any time but a poor nursery for art, but that their external relations 
rendered an incorporation of the arts of their neighbors inevitable; and these 
neighbors were that Semitic race which after the deluge had spread itself on the 
borders of the Tigris and Euphrates, and had peopled Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia. It is, of course, possible to push this argument 
too far, and to deny that the Jews possessed any national music. This would be 
wrong, because it is more than probable that whatever they adopted from their 
neighbors would be moulded by them into a shape most pleasing to them, and in 
time would assume peculiarities of style which would distinguish it from its 
parent stock.—From The Music of the Bible. 


>EDITORIAL + NOTES.< 


An Introduction to the Book of Jonah.—Considerable interest was manifested 
in the ‘study of Jonah, by the members of the Advanced Class of the July 
Hebrew School. The class of twenty-six or eight members was almost equally 
divided upon the question of the symbolical interpretation of the prophecy. 
There was a right, and a left wing. Valuable papers were read from day to 
day by members of the class. In order to encourage further study of the sub- 
ject, a prize of fifty dollars was offered to that member of the class who should 
prepare and hand in by January first the best Introduction to the book. A 
competent committee will be requested to pass judgment upon the productions. 
The Introduction to which the prize shall be awarded will be printed. It was 
the benevolence of a certain Eastern Professor of Hebrew which made it pos- 
sible to offer this prize. Twelve of the class have signified their intention to 
present papers. 


The Study of the Talmud.—The number of those who have studied the Tal- 
mud is perhaps large; few, however, among these can be called Talmudical 
scholars. A knowledge of the Talmud is confined almost exclusively to Jews. 
Indeed he who aims to be proficient in this department of study must be con- 
_ tent to give up all else. The fact that no critical edition of the text has 
been published, and that no good grammar or dictionary yet exists, added to 
the peculiar style of the language accounts for the difficulties involved in the 
study. “The two mighty currents which spring respectively from the analyz- 


ing intellect and from the imagination,’ termed halacha and haggada, the, 


former including the legal precepts, the latter, the stories and speculations, in- 
termingle in such a manner as, at first, to defy distinction. Even a transla- 
tion fails to make the matter intelligible. A recent writer! claims that ‘the 
Talmud is open to the heavy charge of demanding the surrender of the whole 
man, and giving him stones instead of bread at last.” He urges in support 
of this claim (1) that the questions which it discusses are of the most uninter- 
esting nature; (2) that its study ‘“ undermines the power of thought;” (3) that 


1Dr. H. Oort, in The Talmud and the New Testament. Modern Review (July ’83). 
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its readers make great progress in the act of proving “‘ palpable impossibilities;” 
(4) that no instruction of a spiritual character is derived from the study;” (5) 
that while, it is true, there are beautiful passages in the haggada, they are so 
few as not to pay the trouble involved in their discovery; ‘‘ they must be fished 
up out of a sea of nonsense.”’ This, to say the least, is an extreme view. We 
may grant with Lightfoot “‘the almost unconquerable difficulty of the style, 
the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing emptiness and soph- 
istry of the matters handled,” yet with Mr. Nordell! we believe “that for a 
long time to come the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of Christ- 
ian Antiquities will come from a thorough exploration of these vast and long neg- 
lected depositories of the intellectual and religious life of a despised and persecut- 
ed race.” These pages contain an exposition of the Sacred books which was con- 
temporaneous with the books themselves. This exposition handed down by tradi- 
tion will, when scientifically studied, be found also to contain much that will 
throw light upon the connection of the two dispensations. It is not yet time to 
throw aside the Talmud as rubbish. 


Internal Evidence.—Much of the “ higher criticism,” in fact most of it, is based 
upon internal evidence. Critics do not hesitate in many cases to announce as facts, 
hypotheses founded exclusively upon internal evidence, and this, too, not only 
when there is wanting any external evidence to favor their hypothesis, but even 
when external evidence exists to oppose it. A kind of evidence to which there is 
attached so great weight certainly deserves consideration. What are the canons of 
‘such evidence? By whom may it be employed? How certain is it? 

The arguments of internal evidence, though appearing in many forms may be 
reduced to four: (1) that of style, (2) that of grammatical form, (3) that of histor- 
ical allusion, and (4) that of parallel passages. 

1. The general style of a writer is ascertained by a careful study of those pro- 
ductions, of which, by common consent, he was the author. The features of his 
style, as thus made out, are recorded as the standard by which all doubtful produc- 
tions must be judged. Two or three familiar examples will suffice: The Davidic 

‘Style is terse, vigorous, and rapid” (cf. Psalms xv.), hence Psalm LXXXVI., 
-cannot be Davidic; it is easy, limpid, original, hence Psalms CIv., CXLIV. are not 
Davidic; it is characterized by unity and consecution of thought, hence Psalms, 
:Sseemingly broken in style, are not Davidic.2 The style of Isaiah xL.—-LxVI. is con- 
fessedly different, in many respects, from that of chapters I-xxx1x. This diversity 
is seen not only in the matter of words and phrases, but in “ the peculiar articula- 
lation of sentences, and the movement of the whole discourse.’’ May this diversi- 
ty of style not argue a diversity of authorship? Again, there is, undoubtedly, a 
remarkable degree of resemblance between Deuteronomy and the writings of 
_Jeremiah. Words occurring nowhere else, are found in both; passages in the one 
are identical with, or closely similar to, passages in the other; sentiments promi- 
nent in the one are prominent also in the other; and in general tone and form of 
thought, the two resemble each other remarkably. It is true also, that the style of 
Deuteronomy differs markedly from that of the other books of the Pentateuch. It 
has a “ breadth and liquidness,”’ a severity, yet ease, that seems to separate it from 
~what precedes. May not unity of style argue unity of authorship? 


1THE HEBREW STUDENT, in The Study of the Talmud. Vol. I., Number 3. 
2 MURRAY, see Origin and Growth of the Psalms. pp. 132-136. 
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2. The argument from grammatical forms is not of so general use. It practic- 
ally resolves itself into the question of the existence.of Aramaic forms in a given 
writing. The fact that by the Massorites “all that was characteristic in grammat- 
ical form was flattened out into a uniform liturgical pronunciation,” as well as the 
comparative freedom from linguistic change which marks all Semitic languages, 
leaves little gain to be derived from this source. Yet in many cases it is of value. 
If a given chapter or book contains grammatical forms which are not Hebraic, and 
which can be explained only by comparison with the Aramaic or Chaldee language, 
we must of necessity conclude that such a production is the work of an author who 
was exposed to Aramaic influences, or who wrote at a time when the language had 
commenced to feel the effects of Aramaic influence, and this marks it as late. <A 
Psalm containing such marks could scarcely be attributed to David, in whose time 
the language was still in its purity, and who was himself a most exact writer. On 
this ground Psalms crl., CXVI., CXXIV., CXXIX., CXXXIX. are assigned by some to 
a post-exilic date, although the superscription in some of these cases affirms Da- 
vidie authorship. 

3. The argument from historical allusion, which, when broadly treated, includes 
that of legislative and religious development is the most interesting and conclus- 
ive of all. This canon may be briefly stated as follows: ““An unmistakable and 
clearly proven allusion to some well known event shows the piece in question 
to be contemporaneous with, or subsequent to such event.’? An extensive use of 
this canon is made in assigning to their proper authors and periods the various 
Psalms. It is also largely used in the question of the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah. A Psalm which is in no sense prophetic, although assigned to 
David in its superscription, contains an allusion to the Exile “‘as a present and 
stern reality.”” Can such a Psalm be Davidic? Suppose, now, but a single verse 
contains such an allusion, and that verse, the last one, while all that precede differ 
from it perceptibly in style. Uniting the arguments from historical allusion and 
from style, we conclude that the last verse has in some way become attached at a 
later period to an older Psalm which was in itself complete. This seems to be 
true in the case of Psalms xIv. and 11.1 In the use of this argument, careful at- 
tention must be paid to any possibly prophetic element. 

4. A,fourth argument is that of parallel passages. If two writers express the 
same thought in language almost similar, we suppose that one writer has-quoted 
or imitated the other. It is a difficult matter, however, to decide which of the 
writers is the imitator. If we are convinced for other reasons that Isaiah xL.— 
LXVI. is the work of the same hand as Isaiah 1.-xxx1x., we will decide that the 
parallels between the former chapters on the one hand, and Zephaniah or Jere- 
miah on the other, are the result of imitation on the part of the latter writer. 
Otherwise it is with difficulty that we determine who was the original writer. 

We have already transgressed the limits of a note. It is only possible to re- ° 
mark, by way of conclusion, (1) that only cautious hands may be trusted with such 
work as this; (2) that for such work a “ delicate aesthetic perception ” and a wide 
knowledge of literature are essential; (3) that, after all, the judgment, must rest 
upon the impression received, and since, in most cases, the examination furnishes 
only subjective satisfaction as to the truth of the,results, general unanimity is 
difficult to obtain ; (4) that even those questions in respect to which anything like 


1cf. THE HEBREW STUDENT, Vol IL., p. 262. 
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a unanimous conclusion has been reached, should receive careful and painstaking 
attention before being accepted as settled. 


New Linguistic and Theological Journals.—There will be found elsewhere an- 
nouncements of two new Oriental journals, Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Phil- 
ologie, edited by Prof. Dr. Ernst Kuhn in Muenchen, and Zeitschrift fuer Keilschrift- 
forschung und verwandte Gediete, edited by Carl Bezold and Fritz Hommel with 
the assistance of A. Amiaud and E. Barbelon in Paris, G. Lyon in Cambridge, 
Mass., and Theo. G. Pinches in London. The aim of the editors is, in both cases, 
a most commendable one. It is greatly to be desired that they shall receive the 
hearty support of all who are either directly or indirectly interested in such work. 
There has also recently appeared in Holland a new theological journal, which will 
be managed in the interests of conservative theology, as opposed to the Theo. 
Tijdschrift. There is certainly a field for this journal. ‘Dutch’ and “ Rational- 
istic,” so far as criticism is concerned, have come to be almost synonomous terms. 
May we not now hope for something better from Holland? 


>BO0K + NOMCES.< 


[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; but notices will be given, 8o far asx 
possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.] 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS.* 


This commentary, based upon one issued some years ago by the same author, is. 
intended, as the title-page indicates, for students of Hebrew, and for clergymen. 
The writer emphasizes the theology of the Psalms. He is not one of those who see 
Christ in every verse, nor does he on the other hand fail altogether to find a Mes- 
sianic element. He wisely takes a middle ground. The principle underlying his. 
work is, in his own words: “A desire to elicit what may be termed the natural sense 
of a Psalm, such as with reference to the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, so far as they can be ascertained, seems most probable, and with that sense 
to remain content.” In determining whether or not a given Psalm is Messianic, 
the writer depends upon four sources of information: (1) the testimony of the 
Jewish Church ; (2) that of the Christian Church ; (8) that of the New Testament; 
(4) the internal evidence of the Psalm itself. Of these the last is regarded as the 
most important. In speaking of the various aids of which he has made use, he 
mentions particularly the assistance derived from the cognate languages. On this. 
point he remarks : ‘It is well known that there is a great number of words in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, which occur only once, and that there are many 
others which are met with only twice or three times. How is the sense of such 
words to be determined? To find out the meaning of a word, it is necessary to 
refer it to a root, and if that root does not exist in Hebrew, there remains only the 


* A Commentary on the Psalms. By GEORGE PHILLIPS, D. D., President Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, 1872. London: F. Norgate. U.8.: Old Testament Book Exchange, Morgan Park, Ill. 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 410, 450; Price $6.00. 
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alternative to search for it in a cognate dialect. An ancient version may in some 
cases suggest one; but then we must go to the dialect and examine the root, in 
order to ascertain that the suggestion is satisfactory. The cognate dialect in these 
cases must be the final resource.” 

The Introduction contains well-written statements on (1) The authors and 
numbers of the Psalms, and the division of them into books; (2) the character of 
Hebrew Poetry ; (3) the titles of the Psalms. The treatment of each Psalm in- 
cludes (1) a brief introduction, and (2) critical notes. In explaining the plural of 
WR: the first word of the first Psalm, ‘tas emphatic, as if the Psalmist desired to 
have it implied that the man who separates himself from the wicked in the way 
described in this verse would be blessed with happiness from every source from 
which it could be derived ” the writer probably places too much stress upon an 
expression which had already come to have merely an interjectional force. Des- 
pite his learned arguments touching X95 (Ps. Xx11., 17), it would seem prefera- 
ble to take it as it stands, like a lion; it is, to say the least, difficult to assume a 
root which does not exist, give this root a meaning which it would not have if it 
did exist, and accept as derived from this root, a form which cannot by any exist- 
ing laws of Hebrew Grammar be legitimately connected with such a root. There 
is much in the volumes to interest and benefit the Hebrew student. Because of 
the large size of the type used, much has necessarily been omitted ; and although, 
in general, the style is condensed, the author allows himself to use many unneces- 
sary expressions. The work is a good one, but not so good as that of Perowne. 


A HISTORY OF JESUS, THE NAZARITE.* 


This is written in Hebrew. The text, however, is unpointed. The book is in- 
tended to present in all its simplicity, the story of the Messiah. It has been pre- 
pared, of course, for Jewish readers. The language employed is Biblical, and not 
rabbinical. Aside from the purpose for which it was designed by the author, Alex. 
Meyrowitz, LL. D. (200 East 39th St., New York) we can see how it might serve 
as an exceedingly interesting reading-book to those who may be interested in the 
study of the language. 


HOME-LIFE IN THE BIBLE.+ 


This is a book for the family, although the student may derive from it much 
that is fresh and suggestive. The style of the author is, indeed, beautiful, and 
the judgment exhibited in the selection of materials, excellent. The field is very 
thoroughly covered. Habitations and Homes; Furniture and Utensils; Mar- 
riage, Widowhood, and Divorce; Children: their training and Schooling; the 
higher Education; Employments and Servants; Larder, Kitchen and Table; 
Dress and Ornaments; The Toilet and the Bath; Domestic and Public Worship ; 


+ Home-life in the Bible. By HENRIETTA LEE PALMER, author of “The Stratford Gallery:” edit- 
ed by JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER. Two hundred and twenty illustrations. Boston:. James R. Os- 
good and Company. 1881. Large 8vo, pp: 428. Price, $3.00. 
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Music, Sacred and Secular; Alms and Hospitalities; Seedtime and Harvest; 
Flocks and Herds; Sickness and Death; Burial and Mourning,—these are the sub- 
jects treated. The treatment is, in general, a full one. Two features of the book 


’ deserve especial commendation: the copious extracts from the sacred narrative, 


and the numerous, elegant and accurate illustrations. Nor of less value is the 
complete index with which the volume closes. 


>REVIEW TOTICES.< 


The following are announcements of new Reviews: 

The first number of the Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Philologie will be issued: 
in October. It will be edited by Prof. Dr. Ernst KUHN (Muenchen), assisted by 
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